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Bach and Mendelssohn 
From a Socrat Point or View. 


I. (Continued.) 
Music and German Burghership. 

No artist of that period, in any department of 
art, so successfully overcame the inward corrup- 
tion and ostentatious flourish of that day of big- 
wiggery, as Bach,—the honest, upright, lonely 
spirit, who yet needed that very loneliness in or- 
der to remain, musically speaking, honest. He, 
the German citizen, was never possessed with the 
notion of musical cosmopolitanism, that then 
haunted some of the grcatest musicians — Hasse, 
for instance; and even Handel, for some time. 
Bach remained national to the back-bone — per- 
haps the only German artist on the boundaries 
of the seventeenth and eightecnth centuries, of 
whom this can be boasted, in the strongest sense 
of the word. How, indeed, could it possibly be 
otherwise ? German burgherdom then began to 
be innoculated with those cosmopolitan fancies 
that gradually destroyed it. 

To-day, when music itself has engrafted so 
many sickly, enervating influences on the imagi- 
nation, it is good to remember, that in a far more 
corrupt time it was precisely music that sustained 
the health, freshness, and honor of the German 
world of art. And it was not Bach alone, who 
effected this, but a great group of masters with 
him, who at least worked on the same firmly laid 
foundation, even if they were outgrown by the 
proud height of his genius. 

Among these masters, we may point to his 
sons; and Charles Philip Emanuel does not make 
an epoch in art-history, only because he was the 
son of such a father. Old Fink has said a true 
thing in regard to this remarkable musical group 
of the sons of Bach. 

He says ; “If the world could only see the ad- 
mirable master-works of this great family laid 
together, it would be astonished at their immeasu- 
rable richness, and woud admire their truly 
German profundity and strength.” 

It was by a peculiar accident, as it were, that 
one of Bach’s sons—and the most gifted, the 
only one that can in any way be placed in com- 
petition with his father, — has furnished us with 
a negative proof of the truth of our conclusion ; 
that only in the narrow circle, in the hereditarily 
bequeathed purity of family and citizen life, 
could the artistic greatness of John Sebastian 
Bach have acquired its solid individuality. 

William Friedemann Bach “emancipated” him- 
self from the restraint of a Cantor’s circum- 
stances; the solidity of citizenship, rooted in a 
happy family life, was tiresome to him; the noble 
vagabondizing of a travelling genius was far more 
attractive to him; his great father’s unassuming 
character was transformed in him to an experi- 
enced artist-pride; and when his enthusiasm ran 
out, he sought to find it again in the wine-glass. 
Instead of uniting talent with industry, both 





melted away to foam. In short, he was the origin 
of the modern-genial-art-proletarian. 

Highly gifted as he was, at first the pride and 
hope of his father and brothers, yet all his talent 
completely failed; and while his works are hardly 
extant, his example has come down to posterity 
asa warning. He declined from that true Bach 
spirit, in which we recognize the strength and 
manhood of the good old citizen customs, raised 
to be an artistic power. 

Jokn Sebastian Bach was one of those won- 
derful spirits, who, like the Cid, can win a battle 
even in death. When he died, it must rather 
have been said of him that he closed one epoch, 
than that he commenced a new one. But when 
he had been dead almost a hundred years, he 
began to form a fresh epoch. What we recog- 
nize as the newest development of musical classi- 
cality, the reform that was commenced with 
Mendelssohn, has tais peculiarity about it, that it 
returns to Bach, is nourished and strengthened 
by his spirit. The revival of his Passion-music 
was an event whose importance we do not yet 
understand. As the study of the newly revived 
Shakspeare lighted the revolutionary fires of the 
“storm and drive ” period, — as this great liter- 
ary event spread through the succeeding develop- 
ments of the romanticists, and gave an impulse 
to the present, — so the study of Bach has led to 
a musical reform, less warlike than the literary 
one, to be sure, but on which a great part of our 
musical future reposes. 

When one considers how few, out of the im- 
mense number of Bach’s works, have become 
generally known, we must regard it as a fortu- 
nate thing that on the hundredth anniversary of 
the master’s death, a Bach-foundation will be 
grounded, with the intention of publishing his 
entire work by degrees. When we remember 
how deficient is the ordinary knowledge of Bach’s 
creations, and with what magic force the master 
attracts to him those who approach him in all 
sincerity, then we may feel a presentiment of the 
revolution which a new acquintance with his 
works will create in the musical world — of 
course, in process of time. 

That the present generation is desirous to study 
and capable of understanding Sebastian Bach’s 
music, we hold as a favorable sign, notonly of its 
musical, but also of its social strength and incli- 
nation. He who cannot appreciate the citizen 
Cantor, in the family circle, surrounded by his 
ten musical sons, supported by the worthiness of 
his position, and by the historical traditions of his 
art, cannot appreciate the genius of Bach. The 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of his 
death comes just at the right time, for the events 
of the last year have encouraged us to a revivifi- 
cation in social life ; and while we are striving to 
rebuild the noble edifice of German citizenship, 
a glance towards the artistic embodiment of its 
cardinal virtues; namely, fear of God, greatness 
in limitation, historical custom, and natural and 
moral strength, will inspire and support us. 

Cotemporaries wrote: that when Frederick 





the Great, who could not possibly have had any 
sympathetic appreciation of Bach’s artistic aims, 
had seen and heard the Thomas Cantor, he was 
“in great emotion.” There is a deep meaning 
in this “great emotion.” It was the emotion of 
a great man, who feels that an equally great man 
stands face to face with him. And it is an admi- 
rably naive description of the peculiar impression 
that Bach’s genius makes on all susceptible minds ; 
we are overcome by “ great emotion.” 

And our entire musical development will be 
influenced by “ great emotion,” when once Bach’s 
works, in their completion, as we can see before 
us, at a not very distant time, have found an en- 
trance, and full scope for their unrestrained ope- 
ration. 





Musical Culture. 
II. 
INSTRUCTION. 

Now and then a man appears in public either 
as a writer or a speaker, who, impelled by philan- 
thropic motives, endeavors to demonstrate that 
the salvation of the world depends upon making 
the multitude musical. He considers the practice 
of music as of the highest benefit to humanity 
and demands that instruction shall be provided 
for every one, high or low, at public expense if 
need be. Our man even goes so far as to insist 
that the beggars from the streets shall be called 
in, and instead of receiving bread to satisfy their 
hunger and garments to clothe their naked limbs, 
shall receive lessons in music. 

However extravagant this may appear, it can- 
not he denied that music possesses all the ele- 
ments for being the art of the people. Still, it is 
of not so much consequence that every one should 
study music as that those who study it should do 
it rightly. On this the progress of the art, and 
the happiness of those connected with it, depend. 
No reasonable man will say that our age is poor 
in music; there is plenty of if; the complaint is 
that it is of too superficial a nature. We will 
leave it, therefore, to those philanthropists to 
teach the illiterate crowds singing or playing, or 
both together, if they think it possible; while we 
shall rest content, if for the present those only 
will come forward to be taught, who have the 
requisite means,—a certain degree of intelligence 
as well as talent, so that they may derive the 
proper benefit from the art, which they labor to 
acquire, and the art from them; and they are 
many. If their studies are conducted in the 
right manner, they will one day form the nucleus 
of a musically cultivated public, and we know 
not how much farther their influence, as promi- 
nent members of society, for the sake of true art 
may extend. We desire to see at least a similar 
good taste diffused in matters of music as in poe- 
try and literature. This is possible, and we hope 
will become a fact sooner or later, 

The instruction, therefore, should correspond 
with the importance of the subject and aim to 
impart a higher degree of culture than is gener- 
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ally the case. Leaving aside singing and the 
instruments which are now rarely practiced, we 
shall only speak of instruction on the pianoforte. 
This instrument has, in our time, risen to such 
universal popularity that “ to stady music ” com- 
monly means to study the pianoforte. It is the 
favorite instrument of professional musicians as 
well as amateurs, and justly so, for it is the most 
efficient for obtaining a comprehensive knowledge 
of the tone-art with all its branches. Its effi- 
ciency in this respect is proved by the circum- 
stance that in conservatories and similar high in- 
stitutions for the study of music every pupil is 
required to learn the pianoforte in addition to 
the instruments, for which his taste and talent 
peculiarly fit him. The principal virtue of the 
pianoforte lies in the fact that, besides the works 
expressly composed for it, any compositions, for 
any instrument or body of instruments, voice or 
voices, they may have originally been designed, 
may be represented on it, with all their melodies 
harmonies, counterpoints, imitations, &c. Para- 
doxi¢al as it may sound, because of the colossal 
abuse to which it is daily doomed, the pianoforte 
is the true instrument for true music. 

Instruction, then, has for its object to edu- 
cate the pupil so that he shall be able to render, 
and what is no less important, to understand and 
appreciate the works of the best composers. 
These works, according to their contents, may be 
divided into two classes. In the first class belong 
those, that contain chiefly musical ideas, or 
thoughts, embodied in a form corresponding to 
their nature. The music is here a language, for 
which the instrument, if we may say so, serves as 
a tongue through which it finds utterance. The 
music may be dissevered from the instrument, 
may be taken abstractly, and it will remain as 
beautiful as before. Works of this class are at 
the same time inestimable studies to the student 
of composition for their perfection in form and 
style, and the masterly manner in which the man- 
ifold resources of the creative tone-art are em- 
ployed. In popular language such compositions 
are said to be written in the classical style. 
Most of the worksof Bach, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, and other masters, are in that style. ‘Those 
of the second class are of inferior value regarded 
from a musical point of view; for, they rarely 
contain ideas or thoughts; the tone-art as a lan- 
guage of the soul is not glorified in them. In 
the former the instrument is made subservient to 
the music, in these the opposite takes place ; 
there, we hear music through the instrument; 
here, we hear the instrument through the music. 
Nevertheless, they display the finest qualities of 
a modern pianoforte, and the manual dexterity of 
the player in an admirable manner; besides be- 
ing excellent studies for the acquirement of an 
elegant touch, a brilliant execution, and similar 
properties of a finished player. Our time seems 
peculiarly favorable for their growth; they are 
heaped by thousands on the shelves of the pub- 
lishers. Although, strictly speaking, this class of 
music is nothing but an excresence on the tree ef 
true art, still it would be one-sided not to notice 
it. The musician, who is no fanatic, but enter- 
tains broad and liberal views of his art, cannot 
but regard it as one of the remarkable phenome- 
na of the musical literature of our time. Liszt, 
Thalberg, Dochler, Prudent, Goria, and a host of 
greater and smaller spirits have exclusively culti- 
vated this, called the “ brilliant style.” 





As material for study we take the works of 
both classes together and notice them once more 
in four distinct sub-divisions. In the first division 
we will reckon the pieces that are composed, or 
transcribed, for the pianoforte alone, that is, solo- 
pieces. They are the most numerous and for 
many plain reasons must be regarded as the most 
essential for instruction. The second division 
contains the pieces for four hands, most of which 
were originally composed for other instruments, 
and afterwards arranged for the pianoforte. If 
the arrangements are faithful to the original, and 
yet well adapted to the nature of the instrument, 
they are of manifold use. Such of them should 
above all be selected for study, as the pupil may 
have an opportunity of hearing performed in 
their original costume, if we may say so. A 
Symphony by Beethoven, for instance, studied in 
a four-hand arrangement at home, will afford 
both the highest enjoyment and instruction, when 
subsequently heard at a concert, represented by 
a full orchestra. In the third division belong the 
so-called concerted pieces, those in which the pia- 
noforte is connected with one or more other in- 
struments; such as Duos for the pianoforte and 
violin or violoncello, Trios, Quartets, &ec. The 
study of this kind of compositions should be 
deemed of the highest importance ; the accompa- 
nying instruments — the magic strains of the vio- 
lin, the melancholy notes of the violoncello — will 
be most powerful in kindling the true fire in the 
pianist. The fourth division comprises those to 
which the pianoforte serves merely as an accom- 
paniment. As every player should learn to ac- 
company well, these compositions must be includ- 
ed among the necessary studies. One may render 
far greater services to the art as a good accompa- 
nist than as a soloist. Besides, the player will 
have opportunity to make the acquaintance of 
many a fine work in this way, and thus improve 
his taste and enrich his knowledge. 

The works here enumerated and classified 
comprise the whole literature of the pianoforte. 
They appear in various forms, with all of which 
the pupil must be made acquainted ; those alone 
excepted, that have become antiquated and are 
no longer of value to the musician of our time. 
As the most important of these forms the Sonata 
claims our attention first. It is a conspicuous 
sign of the superficiality which characterizes the 
musical doings of the present age, that the Sonata 
is so much neglected; and, if we desire to see 
good music more appreciated, we must turn our 
attention again to the study of this species of 
composition. 
all great works of instrumental music, such as 
the Symphony, Overture, Trio, Quartet, and the 
like, which, as every one is aware, are least ap- 
preciated in public, because least understood. 
It is, therefore, necessary to explain the struc- 
ture of the form to the pupil; to point out the 
leading subjects and their manifold transforma- 
tions, define their nature and explore the means 
by which the different character of each subject 
is effected; above all, the impression which the 
work as a whole makes, the poetic idea pervading 
it, should be understood. To develope the criti- 
cal faculties of the pupil he should always be 
asked how he likes the piece he is studying, and 
be pressed to give the reasons for his favorable or 
unfavorable verdict, which are approved or re- 
jected by the teacher, according as they hit or 
miss the truth; so that finally, by analyzing its 


The Sonata is the ground-form of 








beautics and defects, the piece is judged rightly. 
Although it is not advisable to attempt instruc- 
tion in harmony and counterpoint when instruc- 
tion in pianoforte playing is the object, still a 
striking harmonic passage may give occasion for 
some remarks on consonant and dissonant chords, 
the effect of which on the ear may be tried; 
while a piece written wholly or partly in the 
fugued style,will of itself require to show what a 
tone-edifice may be built of a few notes, how art- 
fully constructed, with the aid of counterpoint. 
There are everywhere opportunities for useful 
and pleasant instruction, if the teacher only 
knows how to use them. So, for instance, al- 
ready in the beginning, when the mode, key, tact 
and tempo must be considered, it is most instruc- 
tive and necessary for the proper appreciation of 
the piece, to show that every mode and every key 
has its character, its own peculiar expression. 
In general, major may be defined as the hard, 
strong and cheerful mode, minor as the soft and 
plaintive one. Aside from the mode, the key ex- 
erts an influence on the character of a piece, so 
that, while in this key it is distinguished by a 
tincture of brightness, in another it appears more 
gloomy. And so with the different kinds of tact, 
the explanation of which will make it necessary 
to touch on that all-powerful agency, called 
rhythm, and to show its mysterious workings, its 
throbbings and pulsations, in the thousand shapes 
and figures into which it is banished by the magic 
wand of the skilful composer. And s0, finally, 
with the tempo, the many gradations of which 
are indicated by those Italian words, such as An- 
dante, Allefiro, Andantino, Allegretto, &e. It 
should be practically illustrated how important 
the correct tempo of a piece is; how, when 
played too slowly, it loses all its spirit and becomes 
dull and monotonous; or, on the other hand, 
when played too quickly, its solemnity, its dignity 
and stateliness are gone. We need hardly add 
that in all cases regard must be taken to the pu- 
pil’s capacity, and not more attempted than is 
necessary to thoroughly understand and appre- 
ciate the piece in question. 

In a following article we shall briefly mention 
a number of other forms, which, though not so 
important as the Sonata, deserve to be known. 
This will, at the same time, afford opportunity 
for more remarks as to how the right culture 
may be attained through the right instruction. 

BENDA. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Johanna Kinkel’s Eight Letters to a Friend. 
ON INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 
(Translated by Wu. Gravert, A. M.) 

III. 

Beginners should of course, only be compelled to 
observe the grammatical accent ; the oratorical accent 
can only be acquired after some years. Although 
one would suppose that every musician knows the 
former accent, it is strange enough that most teachers 
silently overlook it. We need only listen to an or- 
chestra of any smaller town to perceive the want of 
grammatical accent. No inner connection keeps the 
instruments harmoniously together, everything is 
dispersed and scattered to be overthrown the next 
moment. This feeling of insecurity tormenting the 
listener, the indistinctness of chords even where no 
decidedly false-tone occurs, originates solely from 
ignoring or overlooking the accent. 

Thus it is not at all sufficient to impart, once for 
all, this rule in a superficial manner, but its non-ob- 
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servance must, every time be strictly blamed as a 
fault; the teacher should stop the pupil, just as much 
as if a wrong note had been touched, and must make 
him correct and repeat the accent which has been 
overlooked or wrongly executed, till it stands in its 
right place. 

Children understand the accent casicst when they 
are taught that it agrees with poetical rhythm.  Cir- 
cumscriptive or puzzling terms, as, thesis afd arsis, 
used in Piano Instruction books in connection with 
this simple rule, are apt to be confounded or the ac- 
centuation is exaggerated by an affected stiffness. 
But, if you succeed in finding a well-known little 
poem of the same rhythm with this piece, you need 
only to recite it with false intonation to convince 
them of the intolerable effect of badly marked beats. 
Suppose a child plays his first little piece in common 
time and you tell him, the first and third beats must 
be marked more strongly by one degree than the 
other two, he will not understand the reason of it and 
plays alternately a staff forte or piano with great per- 
The above mentioned method, on the con- 
For example, one 


plexity. 
trary, settles at once in the mind. 
and three are intoned like the words, loving, better. 
You do not say loving, better, thus accenting tho 
short syllable, nor do you place both syllables beside 
each other equally long in broad, sleepy tone. Just 
as in speaking you insensibly accentuate one sylla- 
ble and drop the rest, so must you accustom yourself 
to give the strong beat its soft emphasis. If you ex- 
aggerate this pressure, the performance becomes 
rough and ugly; it sounds like the declaiming of 
poor actors who fall with a cry upon one syllable and 
whisper the other inaudibly. If it be omitted, each 
melody sounds like the stammering of children or 
the jargon of a foreigner, when speaking our lan- 
guage. 

It almost always happens with the ignorant that 
the tone does not clearly correspond on the strong 
beat and that the next tone on the weak beat blun. 
ders in so much the more forcibly. ‘To do away with 
this bad habit it is best to use again the first little 
hand pieces and the simplest “ studics.”” Pupils 
bringing along the wrong accentuation as a rooted 
custom, can, indeed, only be cured by obliging them, 
for a while, tc mark in an exaggerated manner the 
strong beat and to grind off the surplus accent after- 
wards. ‘Treat their other mistakes meanwhile with 
some indulgence, but ridicule them mercilessly every 
time they declaim their fingers falsely. 

The six-cighth time may be impressed upon chil- 
dren by such words as “ heavenly, finally,” to be de- 


claimed several times instead of “ one, two, three, 
” 


An anecdote has been published relating how the 
celebrated philosopher Moses Mendelssohn wanted 
to learn the theory of music from Kirnberger, the 
latter vainly endeavoring to make the former under- 
stand that the 3-4 time differs from the 6.8 time. 
He should have simply said, “ 3-4 are three trochees 
and 6-8 are two dactyles,” and his learned pupil 
would have understood this better than his nomencla- 
ture “triple time and square time.” 

Whoever has heen early impressed with a correct 
musical declamation possesses this advantage, that the 
strong beat in his performance is felt like a soft pulse 
beating ina live organism without intruding upon 
and thereby interfering with the gracefulness of the 
performance. In the performance of those who 
learned this rule late the accent rather ticks like 
clock-work and makes the impression of its being an 
automaton. But I should rather endure this taste- 
lessly violent accentuation than miss it altogether. 
How easily will those who fecl the strong beat in 
their very nature, take part in four-handed pieces at 
first sight or in orchestral performances, while every- 
body else, lacking this guide must stop with the slight- 
est mistake ! 

If you hear performers having a totally indifferent 





touch, you may, notwithstanding their remarkable 
skill, be sure that they have never heard anything 
about the difference of beats. If their attention is 
directed to it, they do not want to own their igno- 
rance and throw the matter off as something imma- 
terial, thinking the principal point to be “ expres- 
sion ’’; 
fingers false accentaation has settled ! 

Immense confusion has taken place in musical 
instruction in consequence of the ignorance of the 
earliest authorities establishing the theory of beats. 
Open their books on thorough bass and you will find 
the strong beat called called thesis, while metrics 


as if a person could play teclingly, in whose 


designate the corresponding place in the verse as ar- 
sis. Although in vocal music its accents must coin- 
cide, this idea is allowed to contradict itself when 
applied to music or language. Old theorists give us 
an amazingly naive explanation of it; they say, 
arsis and thesis mean rising and sinking. 
the strong beat the time-beater is lowered, it is self- 
evident that the accentuated note must be called the- 
sis. 

It it much to be wished that some musician of uni- 
versal reputation would put an end to this ludicrous 
confusion of words and ideas by a public declara- 
tion.* 

I remind you, finally, of a certain niccty in the ob- 
servance of grammatical accent, viz., that each beat, 
be it strong or weak, is divided into smaller particles 
manifesting more or less weight among themselves. 
Passages of sixteenths or triplets, for example, gain 
much by our softly marking their little groups in 
“triple or “square” time by an imperceptible pres- 
sure of the finger. But it requires a pretty skilled 
hand to execute such niceties of touch down to the 
best consequences, and the beginner may well be 
spared this requirement. 

There is much futile talk in the musical world 
about touch ; I wished, therefore, to remind you only 
of its defects mentioned above, because thay are reit- 
erated (with few exceptions) by all my new pupils. 
Those adhering to the Rococo-school of piano-perfor- 
mance, understand by a fine touch only a kind of 
half staccato in the runs which they are fond of com- 
paring to a string of pearls. One might by this 
touch be just as well put i: mind of a basket of dry 
peas being thrown down, not to speak of the tasteless 
ness of this manner when applied constantly, it is 
perverse to attribute importance to it as a fundamen- 
tal principle of touch, because the runs and ornaments 
for which it may be adapted are rather secondary, 
while grandeurand depth of feeling are realized by the 
performers only hy correct accentuation,. 

* The theory of music has recently been brought to such a 
high degree of perfection that the works of *‘ old theorists ”’ 
are only fumbled over by such as are altogether aware of that 
“ludicrous thesis; * so that our present ** theoriat- ” wisely 
abstain from criticising former unindicative terms.—TRANsLA- 


TOR 


Musical Correspondence. 


Cuicaco, Oct. 22.— The following is the pro- 
gramme of Miss Tillinghast’s third Organ Concert, 
which occurred recently. 

1. Fantasia upon a Russian Hymn, Composed for the Or- 
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2. Concerto, in three movements, composed for the Organ 
DY. cccccvccscccvccccccoscccescecdccesvesccosves Mendelssohn 
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Mrs. Paddock, Mrs. Mattison, aud Mr. De Passio. 
4. God Save the Queen, with variations for the Organ, by 
Rink 
Consider the Lilies. Sung by Mrs. Thomas. 
Grand March, from Tannhaiiser, arranged for the Or- 
Condcedee Cbeddevcteeeeeeees Wagner 
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GOB s oo cvsececccdcccccces 
. Hymn, composed by........--see scree eeeeere Neithardt 
Sung by a male cho-us of twenty voices. 

. Andante, from Symphony No. 1, of the Salomon series, 
arranged for the Organ by Pittman, Organist in London.. IIaydn 
9. Introduction and Fugue upon the name Bach, com- 
posed for the Organ Dy.........ccerseeeeeeewenes erty Rink 
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These concerts have all been attended by highly 
appreciative audiences. They seemed always to re- 
gard the merits of the performance in a high degree 
commensurate with the merits of the programme. 
That shows for itself, as containing a good proportion 
of the “ legitimate’, instead of the round of “ Ope- 
ratic selections ’’ so common. 

We have a uew “ Philharmonic Society,” of which 
Mr. Balatka, late of Milwaukee, is conductor. The 
chorus is not fully organized yct, I believe. The or- 
chestra, unlike any other of home formation 
we have had, is complete in the several departments 
of string, wood and brass, and numbers over forty 
performers. They intend to give their first perfor- 
mance soon after the election. 

The Musical Union are preparing to give the 
“ Haymakers,” under the direction of the author, 
Mr. Root, who remains after the close of the session 
of the Normal Institute for that purpose. 

The Walnuth Co. (Wis.) Musical Association held 
their annual session at Elkhorn, commencing Oct. 
16th, and contiuuing three days, under the direction 
of Mr. Tillinghast, of this city, assisted by his 
daughter as pianist. Mr. T. has for four years been 
a teacher of singing in the public schools of this city, 
but recently he resigned the post, designing to devote 
his time to helding conventions. On retiring he re- 
ceived numerous testimonials of esteem from pupils 
and teachers in various schools. 

Mr. Bird, late tenor in the quartet at the 2d Pres- 
byterian church, Dr. Patterson’s, has become orga- 
nist at the Ist. Presbyterian church, Rev. Mr. Hum- 


phreys. * 





The Sentry. 


Lorze. 


They're gone — the watchfires they have set 
Glow round the mountain-passes yet ; 

Out through the darkne-< of the night, 
They flash a silent, flickering light, 


They shine on victory’s distant track : 
Whence none, alas! for me comes back ; 
They let me bleed to death to-night, 
True sentry, on the field of fight! 


Ilushed is the tumult of the fray, 
The powder-smoke is blown away ; 
Faint, broken shouts fall on my ear; 
My comrades all are far from here. 


Yet, though my comrades all are fur, 
There gleams full many 2 golden star, 
And angel-bands light up, on high, 
The eternal watchfires of the sky. 


On, comrades brave, to victory ! 
Farewell, ye banners, high and free! 
I can no longer be with you; 
Another camp is near in view! C. f. B. 





Private Soirees. 


Private musical soirées are the infallible indices of 
the exact development of art in our own country. 
The gifted prima donna from the sunny clime of 
Italia, flits into the American arena upon the pinions 
of areputation acquired under vastly different influ- 
ences from those which compass us around; and the 
applause bestowed upon her achievements merely 
constitutes an index of our natural fondness for the 
art, and not of our actual progress in the mastery of 
its theory and practice. In order to determine prop- 
erly the musical status of plain American Jolin Jones 
or Cornelia Smiggers, in the mysterious depths of 
harmony, it becomes necessary to scrutinize closely 
individual efforts around the domestic fireside. We, 
for our part, have been, for some years, an interested 
“looker-on in Venice,” in this very particular; and 
while, in our last issue, we presented an array of 
data, such as caunot have failed to impart a fair idea 
of art progress in our own city, this articie may serve 
as a sequel to the foregoing, inasmuch as it may tend 
to throw still greater light upon the state of art in our 
midst at this very day. Philadelphia contains at this 
moment a large number, proportionably to its popu- 
lation, of lady and gentleman amateurs, whose stud- 
ies and performances command the unqualified admi- 
ration of all true connoisseurs, and who, in some cases 
have elicited warm encomiums from such like artists 
as Thalberg, Gottschalk, Jaell, and others. And in 
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substantiation thereof, need we more than advert to 
the recognized talents of the Misses H ,wW 2 
E——, and others of the fairer sex ; or to the splen- 
did musical abilities of many professional and ama- 
teur gentlemen? The writer of this has latterly at- 
tended three delightful soirées, in which the perform- 
ances of the above mentioncd ladies, while they af- 
forded him the liveliest gratification, simultaneously 
strengthened his confidence in the rapid and benefi- 
cial development of art within our own precincts. 
In one instance a young lady, who, four years since, 
rated an ordipary pot pourri & la Beyer, the utter- 
most limit of her progress, performed the piano parts 
to a trio, by Reissizer, and a Beethoven quartet with 
much fidelity to the text, and intelligent appreciation. 
In another, the evening’s programme was composed 
of classical trios, quartets, and quintets, in each of 
which the hostess performed the piano parts most ad- 
mirably, while she also regaled her company with 
such like solos as Listz’s arrangement of the overture 
to Wm. Tell, and Hensclt’s Znvitation @ la Valse. 
And in yet a third instance, a distinguished lady am- 
ateur in our midst read a classical duo for piano and 
violoncello, by Sterndale Bennett, with Mr. Chas. 
Schmitz, of this city. Other cases might be cited as 
tending to illustrate how private soirées are the most 
accurate indices of the true state of art in our midst. 
The private rehearsals and public performances of 
our Handel and Haydn and Harmonia Societies con- 
stituteZanother medium whereby the development of 
the divine art may be fairly determined ; yet not so 
conclusive as the efforts and progress of individual 
amateurs within the precincts of thesocial circle. It 
is a source of the highest pleasure to find a more ju- 
dicious sentiment among the majority of our teach- 
ers, in the matter of elevating the art standard, as 
compared to the same a few years since. Those who 
take an interest in this subject, cannot fail to remem- 
ber how the profession was compelled to adapt its op- 
erations exclusively to the mandates and wishes of 
parents. 

“Hurry my child up into some polkas and 
waltzes,” was the invariable dictum of the parent, 
anxious to have said child figure in social reunions at 
the earliest possible date, “a fig for your prosy cxer- 
cises !”’ 

And thus the teacher, however his heart revolted 
from such a force-pump system, was compelled to 
sacrifice his own modus operandi to the will of his pa- 
trons. Gradually, however, a vast change has crept 
into social circles. With the advancing devclopment 
of art, as brought about by the efforts of foreign and 
home artists, people at large have begun to experi- 
ence more delight in a Beethoven sonata or Thalberg 
fantasia, than in the flippant productions of pretend- 
ing dabsters ; and alarge proportion of parents seem 
perfectly willing to endure those prosy exercises, bet- 
ter aware than ever before of the greater benefit 
which must result from a perseverance with the rugged 
rudiments. Whoever doubts this position, has only 
to gain access to the many delightful private sodirées 
coistantly in progress within our midst.—Amateur’s 
Guide, ( Phil.) 











Conceits or Certain Orcanists.—The taste 
ot your organist must influence the character of your 
congregational singing. It is a sad reflection that 
your ranting organist, like your ranting preacher, is 
most admired by the mass of hearers. We have 
repeatcdly heard loud praise of a performer for his 
wonderful exccution on the instrument, when he had 
shown it by such feats as engrafting on his chants 
rapid passages from ‘“ Rory O’More,” or “‘ Pop goes 
the weascl.” Such a man may be efficient in an 
opera, but for church music he has no soul, nor can 
congregational singing ever flourish under his guid- 
ance. He is destitute of devotional fecling. ‘* Now,” 
says Mr. Latrobe, very justly, “of all inanimate 
creatures the organ is the best adapted to portray the 
state of mind of the individual who performs upon it. 
If pride and musical foppery possess the seat of intel- 
ligence, the faithful instrument will be sure to 
proclaim it in the ears of the congregation. Every 
‘fond and frivolous ornament, proclaims his conceit, 
however he may scek to smother it under high sound- 
ing stops and loaded harmonies. A person accus- 
tomed to mark the style in which an organ is played 
cannot be insensible to the devotion or want of devo- 
tion of the performer—a fact worthy of the continual 
remembrance of every organist.” 

“What do you think of our organist?” asked a 
clerical friend of us not long ago, after his service, 
and waited for an answer of approbation. ‘“ My 
opinion is,” was the astounding reply, ‘that he is 
neither more nor less than a puppy!” and immediately 
the gentleman himself stepped into the vestry where 
we were, with a doctor’s hat in his hand and a silver- 
headed cane, and an air of unusual self-complacency. 
“A puppy!” said our friend after he had left, “I 





e 
grant you that he is personally; but what do you 
think of his playing?” “That he is a greater puppy 
in his playing than in his person, if that be possible,” 
was our very ungracious reply. About half a year 
ago we heard a somewhat celebrated organist in a go- 
ahead city playing all sorts of fantastic tricks with 
one of Tallis’s sober anthems, when we ventured to 
inquire of him whether it would not be better to 
adhere to what was written. ‘“O!’ said he, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, and turning up his coat cuffs, ‘‘ we 
go with the times here, sir! we go with the times!” 
Your highflicr of an organist is a pestilent fellow. 
He can carry with him the fanciful part of a congre- 
gation, and snap his fingers at the clergyman. It is 
not long since we heard a choir, under an organist of 
this kind, sing the “ Gloria in excelsis” of Pergolesi 
as the congregation were leaving the church—a per- 
formance in decidedly bad taste, and of somewhat 
doubtful legality. ‘ Well, James,” we said to an old 
man who had been a famous singer in his day, and 
could give you interesting anccdotes about many an 
ancient Lancashire “ Rorytory,” “ well, James, what 
do you think of this ?—a fine display of skill, is it 
not?” ‘ Why, sir,” he replied, ‘the music seems 
grand-like; but I dunno see why Maester Pack’s 
omnibus has so much to do wi’ it.” Pack’s omni- 
bus, James,” we explained ; “ nothing of the kind; 
it is pax hominibus—it is Latin, James.” ,‘ Lat’n,’, 
growled the old Protestant as he walked away— 
“ Lat’n! waur and waur! blasts fro’ Babylon, sir! 
blasts fro’ Babylon !”"—Frazer’s Magaztne. 





An American Prima Donna atpiInG GarRt- 
BALDI.—At a concert given at Bristol, England, in 
aid of the Garibaldi fund, it was indebted for its 
éclat, if not, indeed, for its origin, to the kind heart- 
edness and patriotisin of a cantatrice, who though not 
an Italian by birth, has won renown in what may bo 
termed the very cradle of song—Milan. Madame 
Guerrabella, formerly Miss Ward, of New York, 
being at Clifton on a visit, and feeling her heart glow 
within her as she heard of the sympathy displayed 
by the English people on behalf of beautiful but too 
long oppressed Italv, generously offered an evening's 
services in aid of the fund being raised for the illus- 
trious liberator; and the proffcred favor being gladly 
accepted by the friends of Italian independence resi- 
dent there, other aid was asked and secured, and the 
concert was arranged and announced. An English 
journal, in speaking of the concert, says, as might 
readily be supposed, Madame Guerrabella’s perform- 
ance constituted the principal feature of the evening. 
She combines with great natural attainments artistic 
powers of a high quality, and there is a dramatic 
fervor in her style which at once conveys an impres- 
sion to the hearer that she would be found most at 
home on the lyric stage. Her voice has great com- 
pass and powcr, and if once or twice it seemed a lit- 
tle hard, we should be inclined to ascribe that cireum- 
stance to the fact of its being too voluminous an 
organ in so small aroom. Iler musicianship is 
undoubted, and gives her an immunity in essaying 
the most daring flights of fivriture. She sang the 
well-known aria, “ Ah forse lua chel’ anima,” from 
the “ Traviata,” with sweetness and expression ; her 
rendering of the vivacious phrases of the song being 
particularly happy.—Z/ome Journal. 





Music 1n GermMany.—Every inquiry and rescarch 
made in Germany yields, for the present, ouly one 
result so far as music is concerned. Not a name of 
the slenderest promise in composition is to be heard 
of. Even the open air bands (delight of enthusiastic 
English travellers unused to home music in the open 
air) which fifteen years ago were always giving out 
something new (for better for worse), must now, for 
overtures, recur to the weary platitudes of Reissiger 
and Lindpaintner, while a good new waltz, or polka, 
or polonaise, or mazurka, is no more to be heard. 
The spell of Strauss and Lanner, magicians of dance- 
music, has died with them. Most of all (we are 
assured) is the decay of the art to be felt in Vienna, 
in the management of whose splendid and subsidised 
opera-house there has been as much malversatiou of 
Imperial money as in other more important branches 
of Austrian finance. The German town, north or 
south, in which the greatest variety of operatic music 
may possibly now be heard, is Frankfort. There 
only, during many years past, has the repertory of the 
theatre included Cherubini’s magnificent, though diffi- 
cult opera of Medea. Cherubini is elsewhere only 
known in opera, throughout Europe, as having writ- 
ten Les Deux Journées. At Frankfort, for a Cheru- 
bini centenary, to be held this very day, his Faniska 
has been announced; an opera rich in idea and 
science, though these were somewhat encumbered by 
the perverse nature of the rugged Italian to whose 
career, as a predominant composer, tact alone was 





wanting. There may come a Cherubini revival as 
well as a Gluck revival, though the former may pos- 
sibly involve the necessity of a re-consideration, which 
the latter does not. Herr Silcher, one of the pleasant 
Suabians (and how pleasant the Suabians are as pocts, 
singers, musicians, and comrades, from Herr Uhland 
downwards, every one conversant with Germany 
must know), is gone. His collection of national 
tunes should keep his name alive among all who love 
national music.—Musical Correspondent of the Athe- 
neum. 





ConGREGATIONAL SincinG—Pror. Lowett Ma- 
son.— This well-known Musician has been in Chica- 
go for several weeks, presiding over a Musical Insti- 
tute. He is a decided advocate of Congregational 
singing in church, and has given his influence in that 
direction. He gave a lecture on this subject a week 
or more ago, in which he took the following sensible 
positions concerning Church music. We think all 
will endorse them :— 

“ Prof. M. was emphatic in his condemnation of all 
exhibitions of artistic music in connection with pub- 
lic worship. They were as irreverent and as much 
out of place as exhibitions of mere elocution in tho 
prayers or the sermons. When he was in Dresden 
he inquired one Sabbath morning where he could go 
to church and hear the best music. ‘ Music,’ said 
his host, ‘ you will hear no music in the churches to- 
day.’ ‘ Why?’ he replied with surprise, ‘Is not sing- 
ing a part of the public services?” ‘Oh, yes, there 
are psalms and hymns sung, but no music. To hear 
music you must go to the gardens in the afternoon.’ 
This was an important and proper distinction—mu- 
sic is an artistical performance—singing should be 
worship. 

The essential requisites of good Congregational 
Singing are threc. First, the whole congregation 
should enter into the spirit of the service, and let out 
their voices in full chorus. Secondly, they shonld 
have ‘a good lead,’ either a single voice, or what is 
better, a good choir; and Thirdly, the tunes should 
be simple and easy within the range of common 
voices, and not difficult in time. He defended the re- 
cent change of time in Old Hundred as published in 
some of the music books, because, first, this was the 
original time of the tune ; it is found as far back as 
1543 written in this time. And secondly, it is better 
adapted to kecp the attention of the words than the 
slower movement which was introduced about 125 
years ago. He did not quite convince all, however, 
that it is better to sing the dorology to the quick time. 
The slower form sccms to some more reverent for a 
doxology. 





Mapame L. Gomez pe WotowskI, & prima 
donna who is said to have had great success at the 
Italian Opera in Vienna, as well as in Paris and 
Madrid, has arrived in this city, and will probably be 
heard in the Italian Opera before the winter is over. 
Her voice is described as a soprano-sfogato, of exten- 
sive compass, fine quality and high cultivation, and 
she is said also to possess the charms of youth and 
beauty. —Phil. Evening Bulletin. 





The little musical phenomenon, Martha S. P" 
Story, who has not completed her fourth year, played 
upon the organ in one of the churches in Essex, at 
public services on Sunday, Oct. 7, at the invitation 
of the organist. She played the first tune sung in 
the afternoon, accompanying the choir through the 
entire hymn of six stanzas, and playing the introduc- 
tion and the interludes im such accurate time and 
with such expression and regard to pauses, that the 
congregation below did not for once surmise that the 
performance proceeded from any other person than 
the regular organist, who sat near her. She has now 
played upon the melodeon for more than a year, and 
is in the enjoyment of perfect health, having grown 
more than half a head since the commencement of 
her playing.—Swem Register. 





PARTANT POUR LA Syrie.—It is a well-known 
fact that the words of the above song, which during 
the last few years has enjoyed a new carcer of pub- 
licity, were set to music by Queen Hortense. It is 
not, however, so generally known, perhaps, that the 
instrumentation of the song was the work of an ar- 
tist still living, very advanced in age, but still hale 
and hearty, in Germany. The ducal Capellmeister 
at Gotha, L. Drouet—a near relation of the post- 
master at St. Menehould, who recognised and arrest- 
ed the fugitive Louis XVI.—was, in his youth, a 
member of the band at the court of the King of Hol- 
land, and for some time music-master of Prince Louis, 
now Emperor of the French. It was he who scored 
the above song, since become so celebrated. The 
Emperor has not forgotten his former master, to 
whom, some year or two back, he forwarded a valu- 
able golden suuff-box, sct with brilliants. 
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Moss-Music.—*' Porms” sr Saran GouLp. 
Now radiant joy sits smiling in my breast,— 
These fragrant pinks and pansies fair, fresh culled, 
Weed Violets and Moases, lately lulled 
In shady nooks, by rippling brooks, to rest; 
With the rich grandeur of each mossy crest 
So green and moist, the blossoms seem to vie 
With their bright hues, as lovingly they lie, 
Dizzy from their own perfumes, unconfest, 
reen mosses from the brookside, mosses sweet! 
Say, have ye heard the singing of the Wren, 
The Thrush, or Blackbird, by your brooks? oh, then: 
T pray you, if you can, some strain repeat: 
Bend closer still. bright mosses; now I hear, 
A bird like music, sylvan-sweet and clear. 





Rimbault’s History of the Piano Forte. 


A musical work has just appeared in London, from 
the pen of Edward Rimbault, LL. D., which gives a 
Ilistory of the Piano Forte and an account of the in- 
struments of the same class which preceeded it, 
namely, the Clavichord, the Virginal, the Spinct, the 
Harpsichord, &c. As this volume relates toa branch 
of musical history which has not received much at- 
tention, and as the Piano Forte years ago attained 
the appellation of the “ houschold orchestra,” we 
shall make a compilation of some of its chapters, and 
give bricf extracts from the pages. 

Yor the true history of the Piano Forte we are car- 
ried back, as of necessity, to the wild regions of fa- 
ble and mythology. Whether Mercury or Hermes 
invented the lyre we must ever remain in blissful ig- 
norance ; but there can be little doubt that the germ 
of the Piano Forte existed in the first musical instru- 
ment of stretched strings, no matter by what name 
called. Admitting it to have been the lyre, the ad- 
vance from this primitive model to the harp is one 
that the imagination can compass without effort. 
Ages seem to have rolied away before any very sen- 
sible stride is manifest. The psaltery, dulcimer, and 
citole stands out in bold relief among the medieval 
instruments that preceded the clavier. But what a 
mighty chasm yawns between! With the introduc- 
tion of the clavier the Piano Forte is strongly shad- 
owed forth. All the carly instruments with keys ap- 
plied, such as the clavicytherium and clavichord (rec- 
tangular in shape,) seem to embalm the idea of the 
first square Piano Forte. The clavicymbal took 
another form, which subsequently grew into the 
harpsichord, the strings being disposed after the fash- 
ion of the harp. But, lest we should trench upon 
Dr. Rimbault’s ground in defining the instruments of 
this period, we will let him speak for himself :— 

“ Guido is said to have invented the clavier, or key- 
board; and it is not at all improbable that he was 
the first to apply it to the medieval instrument of 
many strings; at any rate, the monochord seems to 
have been the same with the clavichord, and as such 
was the progenitor of the harpsichord, the spinet, the 
virginals, and the Piano Forte of modern times.” 

At the end of the sixteenth century the virginal 
was the most popular keyed instrument in England, 
and was to be found in the house of almost every 
person of education. In the following century the 
virginal became common, the spinet usurped atten- 
tion, and this, in turn, gave way to the Piano Forte. 
The sounds of the spinet were modified by having 
their wires carried over a bent bridee, whereas those 
of the virginal were stretched from the points of sup- 
port to their screw pegs. It is quite clear that the 
harpsichord was only a large-sized spinet with the ad- 
dition of a second string to cach note. Harpsichords 
were not much used in England hefore the latter half 
of the seventeenth century ; it was then called the 
harpscion and the harpsicol. The great power of the 
double string and the application of pedals to the in- 
strument produced a wonderful reformation in the 
taste of the age. 

The English harpsichords of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, notwithstanding the vast workshops of the Con- 
tinent, took the lead; but just as these instruments 
had attained their greatest clevation, a note was 
sounded that predicted a thorough change in the prin- 
cipal of action. ‘The quill was about to give way to 
the hammer ; and in the course of about three years 
three makers, in three different nations born, put in 
an almost simultaneous claim for the invention of the 
Piano Forte. This, of course, gave rise to much 
disputation. Dr. Rimbault has devoted a_ liberal 
share of his pages to the examination of the merits 
of the various claimants, and has awarded a judg- 
ment quite in consonance with our views of the mat- 
ter. He says :— 

It is singular that these three ingenious men, Chris- 
tofuli, Marius, and Schriéter, should have conceived 
the same idea, within a few years of each other, and 
without any apparent communication or collision. 
But the priority is certainly due to the Italian maker, 
(Christofali) whose claims are now fully established. 
The object of centuries was at length accomplished. 
The quill, pig’s bristle, thorn, ivory tongue, leathern 








tongue, were soon to be banished. A small hammer 
was made to strike the string, and evoke a clear, pre- 
cise, and delicate tone unheard before. The “ scratch 
with a sonnd at the end of it’ was doomed to a lin- 
gering fate. The harpsichord had been changed into 
an instrument of percussion, and it only remained for 
later manufacturers to perfect, extend and popularize 
the now “ world-wide Piano Forte.” 

As the new instrument was viewed in the light of 
an innovator, its early steps were not rapid ones. 
There was a world of prejudice to remove, and a dif- 
ferent mode of treatment to be adopted. In France 
the brothers Erard had to contend against existing 
interests, which at times seemed sufficiently powerful 
to drive them from the kingdom. But all turmoils 
have anend. In course of time horizontal grands, 
in a great measure through their ageney, came into 
fashion. In England an impetus was given by the 
arrival of twelve German mechanies secking employ- 
ment, and who obtained from this cirenmstance the 
appellation of the “twelve apostles.” Charles Dib- 
din is recorded as having heen the first to perform pub- 
licly on the Piano Forte. This event occurred on 
the 16th of May, 1767, and is announced as follows : 

End of Act TI. Miss Brickler will sing a favorite 
song from Judith, accompanied by Mr. Dibdin, on a 
new instrument called Piano Forte. 

Mason, who was a poct and a musician too, paid 
considerable attention to the improvement of the in- 
strument and projected models for the removal of 
several defects. The original scale was from F F 
(octave below that immediately under the hase staff) 
up to F in alt, comprising five octaves; the first ad- 
dition was of half an octave upwards to C in altissi- 
mo; then the seale was carried down to CCC. 
Thus bv degrees the keyboard became extended. The 
compositions of Clementi tended very much to estab- 
lish the Piano Forte in favor, while he also helped to 
improve the mechanism of the instrument. ‘ The 
Piano Forte,” says Dr. Rimbault, “was now firmly 
established in the public favor, and the date of Cle- 
menti’s commencing manufacturer (i. ¢. 1800) gave 
the death blow to the old harpsichoid.”—£vening 
Transcript. 


Music Abroad. 


Norwicn Festivay.—This began on Monday 





evening, Sept. 19, with a cheap concert, at which 
The Creation was given, with Mad.* Novello, Sims 
Reeves, &c. On the next evening a miscellaneous 
concert was given, at which selections from Gluck’s 
Armida were sung. and on Wednesday evening Stern. 
dale Bennett’s Ary Queen. The Detingen Te 
Deum and Spohr’s Last Judgment making the day 
programme for the day, as nearly as we can make 
out. On Thursday, Herr Molique’s new oratorio of 
Abraham was performed, which is hailed as the most 
successful attempt at composition in this direction 
since Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 

Breussers.—PBy the repetition of his Paris Con- 
certs, Richard Wagner has produced a sensation here 
also, a fact that was inevitable, considering how the 
public are so satiated, as 1 have before mentioned, by 
the eternal monotony in musical matters. For acon- 
siderable length of time, his concerts were the sole 
topic of discussion in all the local papers, as well as 
in all the coffeehouses and other places of public re- 
sort. ‘The majority of the patrons of music here 
have left the Future to decide on the real value of 
Waener’s compositions, although they are convinced 
the composer is very anxious that his works should 
be appreciated by the Present. 

Good orchestral music is to be heard only at the 
concerts of the Conservatory, under the direction of 
M. Feétis. The band has made considerable progress 
during the past vear. 

M. Fétis does not, however, confine himself mere- 
ly to classsical masterpieces ; so little docs he exclude 
the productions of his contemporaries, that he per- 
forms even unpublished overtures and symphonies. 
It cannot, of course, be asserted that he is invariably 
Incky in his selection. During the last series of con- 
certs we heard an overture to Skakespeare’s Macbeth, 
by M. de Hartog, a Dutch composer, who resides in 
Paris, and composes for his own pleasure —and that 
of his friends also— and has already published sever- 
al works. The composition of characteristic over- 
tures to tragedies is something peculiar; the only 
models of this kind of writing, Beethoven’s overtures 
to Coriolanus and Fymont, stands too high to be 
equalled by the efforts of mere talent, and what have 
we, now-a-days, among composers but talent at the 
very most? 











Herr Meyenne, one of Fétis’ newest pupils, may 
also, by the way, lay claim to the possession of this 
quality. He has now come forward, althongh some- 
what tardily, with an unpublished symphony. It was 
successful, as was likewise, and perhaps more deserv- 
edly, a symphony by Samuel, which contains a great 
deal of originality. 

There was a remarkable performance, at the last 
concert of the Conservatory, of the finale to the sec- 
ond act of Le Nozze de Figaro. Irritated at the mu- 
tilation of this magnificent piece of composition at 
the Théitre Lyrique in Paris, Fétis determined to let 
the public of Brussels —that is to say, the “small 
Parisian ” public, — hear what was the real effect of 
it when played as Mozart wrote it, and he succeeded 
completely in carrying out his intention. 

Grist.—The report that Mad. Grisi intends to sing 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, proves, as we hoped it 
would do, for her sake, a mistaken rumor.—<A the- 
neum, 

Rorat Encuisu Orera, Covent GAarpen.— 
This establishment is announced to commence its 
third scason, under the management of Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison, on Monday, October 
the Ist. 

Rottrerpam.—A society hes been formed to es- 
tablish a German opera. Herr Skruss, of Prague, 
has been engaged as conductor, and has already ar- 
rived to enter on his new sphere of action.  Itis said 
that Mad. Prausse, from Prague, is to be the prima 
donna ; Herr Grimminger, the tenor; Herr Brassin, 
the barytone ; and Ierr Carl Formes, the bass. 

Con_entz.—A short time since, Mlle. Marie Cru- 
velli gave a concert, at which she sang airs from Ros- 
sini’s Tuneredi, and Donizetti’s Furorita, a romance 
from Verii’s Trovatore, and two German songs by 
Schumann and F. Schubert. Her beautifully full 
alto voice and admirable style, especially in the Italian 
pieces, gained for her enthusiastic applause. 





Paris.—The Grand Opera still goes on with Semi- 
ramis, and the sisters Marchisio are still the life and 
soul of Rossini’s great work. Pierre de Medicis 
makes an occasional appearance in the bills. Le 
Propheté, whose advent has been imminent for some 
time, is retardcd by the illness of Mad Tedesco. 
Meanwhile Guilleume Teil is in preparation, and 
Mile. Carlotta Marchisio will sing the part of Ma- 
thilde, restoring the air and scena which had had 
been omitted since the reduction of the opera to three 
acts. 

3efore I leave the operas Iet me mention that the 
manager of the Opéra Comique had determined to 
cast the part of Hoel in the Pardon, whieh, as [have 
said, he is about to produce, to Mile. Werteimber, 
who had already played parts written originally for 
bass voices. Meyerbcer is said to have approved the 
arrangement. The opera in three acts by Scribe and 
M. Offenbach is in rehearsal, and it is to be produced 
with great splendor of scenery and decoration. 

The Italian opera season is expected to be very 
brilliant this winter, aud it is said the subscription 
list is already crowded with the highest names among 
the wealthy and the aristocratic. 

The spirit of musical and theatrical activity last 
weck has left us languid again. Ihave nothing more 
important to inform you of than the production of 
the Trouvére (Trovatore) at the Grand Opera, with 
Michot for the first time in the part of Manrique, and 
Mile. Barbara Marchisio in that of Azucena, also for 
the first time. Both deduts were successful, but es- 
pecially the latter. The tine contralto voice of Mlle. 
Barbara, and her power of expressing deep emotion, 
brought out the characteristics of the gipsy mother 
with great force. M. Michot was much applauded in 
such passages as demand feeling aed tenderness, but 
in the more vigorous portions he was not quite up to 
the mark. The Opera Comique gave last Monday a 
representation extraordinarie for the benefit of the 
Christians in Syria. The bill was of the most mis- 
cellaneous composition, commencing with the Cha/ses 
G porteurs, followed by L’toile du Nord (first act), 
Ma Tante Dort (transplanted trom the 'Théatre Ly- 
rique), the second act of Fra Diarolo,*a scena and 
duo from Chateau Trompette, and three pieces from 
the Pardon. A new opera in three acts is about to 
be put into rehearsal at this house. ‘The music is by 
M. Victor Massé, and the book by M. Dumanovir, 
who gives to his work the title of Le Lutrin. 

I have already informed you how the company of 
the forthcoming Italian Opera here is composed. 
The opening night is fixed for the 2nd of October, 
and the first opera produced will be La Sonnambula, 
with Mlle. Ratta and Signor Gardoni in the principal 
parts. The next opera will be Flotow’s Maria, in 
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which Mario, Grazini, and Mile. Edenska, the new 
contralto, will sing. I hear from Milan that M Bot- 
tesini’s opera, 1! Assedio di Firenza, has at length been 
produced there, but did not meet with a very enthus- 
lastic reception. The composer was applauded, but 
not called for at the end of the performance. The 
blame is kindly laid by my informant on the fechle- 
ness of the execution. Another young composer, M. 
Cagnori, author of the famous Von Bucefalo, has had 
a new opera performed at the Scala with great suc- 
cess. It is entitled J/ Vecchio della Montagna. Mad. 
Carvalho has made her first appearance at Berlin in 
li Barbiere, and she has made such an impression on 
the German critics that they proclaim her the Jenny 
Lind of France. It is a proof with how little dis- 
turbance of the ordinary course of things the Neapol- 
itan revolution has been effected, that in the midst of 
the Liberator’s triumph and the king’s flight, a new 
opera has been produced by Sgnor Petrella. It is 
called // folletto di Gresy, and met with the most bril- 
liant success, the composer being called before the 
enrtain, I am told, at least twenty times. 

An interesting discovery has just been made in the 
royal library of Munich, consisting of an autograph 
piece by Mozart, not hitherto known to exist, and of 
which there is no mention in any list of his composi- 
tions. Itis an Italian air for a soprano to words 
commencing Fra cento affunni e cento. From the in- 
scription it bears, this air would appear to have been 
written by Mozart while at Milan, in the year 1770, 
when he was only fourteen years of age, and while 
hi- fourth dramatic composition, Mitridate re di Ponto, 
wa: being played with striking success. 

The Paris correspondent of a Belgian paper relates 
how a considerable stir is being made in diplomatic 
circles here, in order to have another posthumous 
work of the Russian composer Bortniansky perform- 
ed. ‘The Prince W—— is said to be at the head 
of this movement, and in order to popularise the 
music of this composer he is about to organize a 
-number of concerts ; to which end he has sent for a 
Russian choral society composed of artists whose 
execution is said to be unrivalled throughout the 
world. The Greek Church allows no musical instru- 
ments to be used in its religious services, and the 
choristers are therefore accustomed to execute picces 
without accompaniment. It is only in Russian chureh- 
es that the contra basso voice, less rare in Russia than 
elsewhere, is employed, the compass of which extends 
to the lower a, two notes helow the c a vide of the 
violoncello. The eftect of these voices singing an 
octave below the basses is beyond conception. ‘They 
are, in fact, human double basses. In the choral 
troop brought to Paris by Prince W. are several of 
these contra hassi, among whom one in particular, M. 
Ivan Norrowine, enjuys a high reputation, and is des- 
tined, it is said, to make quite a sensation. The 
opera of Bortniansky, which it is songht to get per- 
formed in Paris, was found, it is said, among his pa- 
res. The libretto is by the celebrated Russian poet, 
Ponschkin. Several unaccompanied choruses occur 
in this opera, and these are the choruses which will 
he performed at the concert in question. Bortnian- 
sky occupied the post of chapel-master to the Emper- 
or of Russia from 1782 to 1826, when he died 
His music is chicfly dependent for its effect on the 
employment of choral masses, with all the resources 
of which he was thoroughly acquainted. 
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Music in TH1s Numper. —Continuation of the 42d Psalm: 
“ As the Hart Pants.” By Mendelssohn. 


_ oe —_—_—_— 
Music Here and Elsewhere. 


There is absolutely nothing to be chronicled of 
what has been done musically here. The dis- 
jointed parts of the various opera companies are 
giving operas and concerts in various parts of the 
country, but none of them come near us or give 
any promise of doing so. But, as they give no 
promises, they will have none to break. 

Those, however, on whom we depend, and 
never in vain, for the regular home supply of the 
best music, seem to be stirring in good earnest. 
Their promises are never broken, and we know 
what to expect when we read their announce- 


ments. 
First, the Handel and Haydn Society are in 











the field, offering us the best of the good things 
in their repertory. They ask, however, the guar- 
antee of a subscription large enough to cover the 
expenses of a series of concerts, and no one can 
deem this request unreasonable. Having the ad- 
vantages on the one hand of age and long estab- 
lished reputation, and on the other the advantage 
of the life and enterprise and fresh voices of its 
younger members, this Society has the means of 
giving performances in no respect inferior to 
those that have given it its reputation, and equal, 
if not superior, to any thing of the kind that can 
be heard in this country. For the particulars of 
their scheme for the coming season, we refer to 
their advertisement. 

Then comes the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 
with the announcement of its fwe/fth season, to 
commence about the twentieth of the present 
month, for which their subscription lists are open 
at the music stores. The regular patrons of the 
Club need only this intimation to ensure their 
The 
concerts are to be given in the new and beautiful 
saloon of the Chickerings, which will more than 
make good the loss of the old one in the Masonic 
Temple, which had become so endeared to all lov- 
ers of good music among us. 

The Quintette Club have already commenced 
thair soirées at private houses in Cambridge. 


names being placed upon the lists at once. 
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| 


There is no way so pleasant of hearing good mu- | 
sic as this sociable way, in the midst of your own | 


This 


friends and neighbors, in your own parlors. 


is the time to make arrangements for such parlor | 


concerts among circles of personal friends and | 
| the dramas of Schiller will be grouped upon the 


acquaintances, and we would call the attention 


of our readers in the city and its vicinity to the | 
| the occasion by M. Pfan, and the performance 


fact. 
We learn that Dr. S. 


| 
Parkman Tuckerman 


has been appointed organist at St. Paul’s Church | 


in this city. 
tention to Church Music, especially to that of 
the English Church, than Dr. Tuckerman. He 
is also a most finished organist, and our readers 
doubtless will recollect with pleasure his agreea- 
ble Jetters, “ A Tar among Organs,” published 
in a former volume of the Journal of Music. 

So having looked at the promises for the future 
at home, let us glance at what has actually 


been done elsewhere. 


M. FLotrow, the author of “ Martha,” “ Ales- 
sandro Stradella,” &c., is now engaged upon the 
score of a new opera, the libretto of which is 
written by M. Emile Poh. 





FLORENzA, who was well known here as a 
baritone singer in one of the Italian opera troupes 
a year or two ago, has arrived in Paris. 

The German “ Handel Society ” has just de- 
livered to its subscribers the 7th volume of the 
works of the great composer, which contains 
Sémele, an oratorio composed by him in 1743, in 
the space of one month ; the first performance took 
place Feb. 10, 1744; the text is taken from an 
old tragedy. To the full score is added a piano 
arrangement, by Richter. 

Nap_es.— The order of the Dictator opens 
the theatres again. Madame Bina-Steffenone 
has been engaged and the barytone Guicciardi. 





Franz Liszt has made a very brilliant arrange- 
ment for the piano of Meyerbeer’s Schiller- 


Noone among us has given more at- | 








Marsch.—Thalberg has lately arrived in Paris.— 
Alfred Jaell is in Vienna. 


M. J. Lotsky, who has long resided in Aus- 
tralia, has brought thence a National hymn, the 
origin of which is attributed to the Aborigines. 
It is said to have a fine melody, of very original 
character, and is shortly to be published. We 
hope it is better than the music of our aborigines. 





Triestr. — The theatre opened for the sea- 
son with J Puritani. Mad. Ortolani, “of the 
sweet and silvery voice,” being prima donna, Ti- 
berini, “the delicious tenor, and Beneventano, 
the barytone, justly celebrated in Europe and 
America ” taking the principal parts. 

Vienna. — The Court Opera has taken up 
La Juive of Halévy, Wachtel singing the role of 
Eleazar. A Prussian architect, M. Langhaus, 
has made the plans for a new theatre for this city 
which, if they should be carried out, will give Vi- 
enna the largest and most beautiful theatre in 
the world. 

Berury. — Here Madame Cash has had good 
success as Valentine in the J7uguenots. (Would 
not this lady be an acquisition to some of our 
American companies at this time ?) 

For the anniversary of the birth of Schiller 
(Nov. 10) at the theatre of the Court opera, the 
cantata and march written by Meyerbeer for the 
great festival at Paris of the last year. During 
the march the principal personages that figure in 


stage, a dialogue will then be recited written for 


will close with the cantata. Mad. Miolan-Car- 
valho continues her triumphs here, having sung 
in the Barber and Lucia, with immense success. 
Some crities say that her voice lacks volume and 
that she leaves something to be desired in situa- 
tions that require passion and energy, but they 
agree with the general public which admits that 
no cantatrice has ever been heard in Berlin, 
possessing in so high a degree the true art of 
singing and who vocalizes in a manner so facile 
and so brilliant. It should not be forgotten that 
this public has heard Mad. Sontag and Jenny 


Lind. 

St. Peterssurc.—The Italian opera opened 
Sept. 23 with the Prophet, sung by Tamberlik, Mad. 
Nantier Didiée and Mad. Dottini. The house was 
crowded, and Meyerbeer’s chef d’cuvre was received, 
as usual with the most enthusiastic applause. Mad. 
Lagrua made her reentrée as Norma, in which she 
won laurels last year. Tamberlik replaced Mongini, 
who, it is said, will not return to St. Petersburg, and 
Mad. Bernardi sang the part of Adalzisa, Debassini 
took that of Oroveso, which was too high for Marini. 





Saw Francisco—Escort.—The opera season of 
the English troupe in this city has come to an end. 
Mrs. Escott was the prima donna of the company 
and appears to have made qnite anexcitement. We 
find in the S. F. Herald of Sept. 18 the following re- 
port of the last performance :— 

At the end of the first act, Mr. William Lyster ap- 
peared with Madame Escott, and presenting her a 
splendid gold enamelléd watch, ornamented with dia- 
mond sprigs and a superb chain, spoke to the following 
effect : 

“Madame Escott—I am commissioned by a num- 
ber of your friends and admirers to present you with 
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this beautiful and valuable gift, as a feeble expression 
of their admiration for you as an artist, and regard 
for you asalady. LIalso avail myself of the occa- 
sion to tender you my heartfelt thanks for your un- 
tiring exertions and great merit as prima donna o¢ 
my company, and beg to add my felicitations upon 
the unequivocal success which has attended your ef- 
forts.” Madame Escott, quite excited at the unlook- 
ed for compliment, returned her acknowledgments in 
pretty much the following terms: ‘Mr. Lyster—I 
beg you to convey to the gentlemen, in whose behalf 
you now act, my most heartfelt acknowledgments for 
the precious and elegant gift, and assure them that it 
will ever be regarded by me with sentiments of pro- 
found appreciation und gratitude. Permit me also 
to return you my cordial thanks for your undeviating 
kindness and gentlemanly conduct toward myself 
from the time of leaving New York to the present 
moment.” Then, turning to the audience, Madame 
Escott continued: “Ladies and Gentlemen — The 
memory of your many favors and repeated expres- 
sions of kindly feeling, will ever be cherished by me 
with truest gratitude. I thank you from the inner- 
most recesses of my heart. 


New York, Oct. 29th.—The musical season com- 
menced last week, very unexpectedly, with a series 


o a2 1 HP earhGen ¢ . war, ake . fl a + 
of operas in which the principal parts were taken by | predecessor, now signs her name Louise Michal 
It can be imag- | 


ined that with these three no representation could be | 


Mme. Fabbri, Formes, and Stigeli. 


bad, or even indifferent. But Robert le Diable, with 


which the season opened, was not as well given as it | 


might have been. Formes, evidently presumed on 
his position of favorite with the public, and took no 
pains to overcome his old fault of false intonation, 
which has rather increased than diminished. Fabbri, 


as Alice, was pains-taking, as she always is, but the | 


réle was evidently new to her. Stigelli was the only 
one who was really good throughout. On Friday 
the same artists appeared in Martha, and the charm- 
ing little opera went off with a spirit that made every- 
body enjoy it. The only thing to be regretted was 
the substitution of d’Ormy for pretty little Berkel 
in the part of Nancy. Her great, gaunt figure, and 
bold manner, was very inappropriate for the arch lit- 
tle soubrette, and she seemed to feel this, too, to judge 
from the stiffness of her acting at times. To-night 
the Huguenots are to be given, and for Wednesday 
the Freyschtitz is announced. 

Concerts are also commencing. On Thursday one 
was given for the début of Carlotta Patti, an elder 
sister of little Adelina. The young lady has a pleas- 
ing exterior, a fine voice, and excellent training; she 
sang several Italian airs very well, and was very flat- 
teringly received. She was assisted by several ar- 
tists of our standing Italian troupe; Briguoli, Fer- 
ri, etc., and Mr. Saar, who played several picces 
of his own, fantasies on Rigoletto, and the “ Abend- 
stern ”’ from Tannhaiiser, an Etude, and his arrange- 
ment of Mozart’s Minuet from the E flat symphony. 
The concert was well attended, and altogether suc- 
cessful. One cannot help wondering where will be 
the end of this talented Patti family. Its name seems 
to be Legion, and if it continues to turn out an artist 
every year or two, we shall fairly be flooded with 
Pattis and Barilis. 

To-morrow night Mason and Thomas give their 
first Soiree. Many of their hearers will rejoice that 
they have returned to Dodworth’s charming little 
hall, where the music sounds twice as well as in all 
other rooms of similar size. The performance for 
to-morrow consists of a Trio by Beethoven, a Quar- 
tet by Schubert, Piano Quintet by Schumann, and a 
Piano solo. 

The Philharmonic Society have had two rehear- 
sals, and give thcir first concert on the tenth of next 
month. The orchestral pieces are Schumann’s Sym- 
phony in B flat, Beethoven’s second Overture to 
Lenore, and Mendelssohn’s Meeresstille und Gliick- 
liche Fahrt. 
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| to the ceiling with a most enthusiastic audience 





New Yorx.—The Tribune speaks thus of the 
début of Miss Fanny (Natali) Heron. 

‘““A word must, however, be said concerning the 
début of Miss Fanny Heron. 


Her voice is a contral- | 


to, with a tendency to the mezzo soprano, rich in | 


quality, full in tone, and remarkably fresh. 


She has | 


also a sufficient facility in execution; and an excel- | 


lent method. 
very good, and her performance generally was mark- 
ed by a rare intelligence. The part of the Page is an 
ungracions one for a débutante, the costume usually 
worn being, to say the least, not becoming to most 
women. In almost any other character, Miss Heron 
would have appeared to even greater advantage, than 
in the one she last night filled, and that, under the 
circumstances, she made so decided a success, shows 
clearly that she is an artist of great ability and much 
promise. 


Jenny Lind Goldschmidt has just returned to 
England from a visit of some weeks to her native 
city of Stockholm, where she was cordially received 
by her friends, from whom she had been absent sev- 
eral years. Her successor upon the musical stage of 
Sweden, Louise Michal, whom the Swedish critics 
agree in considering little if any inferior, has lately 
been married to her cousin, and in imitation of her 


Michaeli.—N. O. Delta. 





Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison commenced their 
season of English opera at Covent Garden, London, 
on the Ist inst., with William Vincent Wallace’s 
The house was crowded from the floor 
Mr. 
Henry Wharton, Miss Lefficr, and Miss Albertazzi, 
were the new additions to the company. Miss Lef- 
fier, who possesses a fine contralto voice, is said to be 
a great addition to it. 


“ Lurline.” 





Tue Feast or TapernacLtes.—Many of our 
readers doubtless recollect a stout, plethoric German, 
with flushed and austere features—indicating a sorac- 
what misanthropic turn of mind—who might have 
been seen promenading Chestnut street, a few vears 
since, with measured tread, and clutching nervously 
a stout cane; airing himself upon the fashionable 
thoroughfare, or perchance dropping in at the music 
stores to gather the latest musical on dits. That in- 
dividual was Charles Zeuner, a pupil and follower of 
J. N. Hummel—a man of large European reputation, 
and one of the profoundest theorists in this country. 
Latet in life, this tone-master allowed his mind to 
become filled with spiritualistic hallucinations, even 
unto the distraction of the same; and he perished 
wretchedly at his own hands, during an aberration of 
mind of urusual violence. Without any next of 
kin, his property (about $15,000) reverted, as we 
have been inforined, to Camden County, N. J., of 
which he had been a residetit. Parenthetically, a 
snug outfit this might have proved to some worthy, 
struggling musicians ; or to the impoverished widows 
and children of many an art-servant, who after a life 
of enthusiastic devotion and self sacrifice to the most 
refining of all professions, sank down into his grave, 
unrequited and unappreciated. No doubt the unfor- 
tunate Zeuner, in the healthy possession of his facul- 
ties, would have bequeathed his worldly goods in 
some such beneficent manner. 

His musical library and MS. compositions were 
put up ‘at sale in Camden and are now scattered to 
the four winds, in various hands. Mr. Wm. A. 
Newland, a musician for many years identified with 
the development of music in our midst, secured a 
score of the “ Feast of Tabernacles,” an oratorio of 
great merit; and discovering in each of its compon- 
ent parts, evidences of the splendid genius of its 
author, he has placed it in rehearsal, with a view to 
a public performance on Noy. 16th. Mr. Newland 
has kindly allowed us to peruse the score, and we 


Her knowledge of stage business is | 





can safely promise to those who may attend the con- 

cert, a musical entertainment of no ordinary charac- , 
ter. The bass solos and choruses are fully equal to 

many from the greatest masters. Those who desire 

to realize fully what manner of man passed from our 

midst, when the words “Chas. Zeuner has shot 

himself” startled the community, will have an ex- 

cellent opportunity in the concert thus announced.— 

Amateur’s Guide, ( Philadelphia.) 

This was originally bronght out in Boston some 
twenty-five years ago. The poem which Mr. Zeuner 
set to music being by the late Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. 
Many of our older readers will recollect it. 





BourraLo Sancernsunp.—At the election of offi- 
cers for this Society, held last week, the following 
gentlemen were unanimously re-elected to office 
Director, Wilhelm Braun ; President, Otto Schug- 
gens; Vice-President, A. Holzhausen ; Secretary, C. 
Bruehl; Treasurer, H. Doerffel. The Socicty now 
consists of a hundred and twenty-seven members. 





Sixcine.—The following from an Animadverion 
on the Church Music, written by Aclredus, Abbott of 
Rivaulx, in Yorkshire, who died, A. D., 1166, so 
well describes the kind of singing we too often hear, 
that we reprint it in the hope that some singers may 
have the power given them ‘to see themselves as 
others sce them.” 

“ Let me speake now of those who, under the shew 
of religion, doc usurpe those things for the service of 
their vanity, which the ancient Fathers did profitably 
exercise in their types of future things. 
then, I pray, all types and figures now ceasing, 
whence hath the Church so many Organs and Mu- 
sicall Instruments? To what purpose, I demand, is 
that terrible blowing of Belloes, expressing rather 
the crackes of thunder, than the sweetness of a 
voyce? To what purpose serves that contraction 
and inflection of the voyce? This man sings a base, 
this a small meane, another a treble, a fourth divides 
and cuts asunder, as it were, certaine middle notes. 
One while the voyce is strained, anon it is remitted, 
now againe it is dashed, and then againe it is inlarged 
with a lowder sound. Sometimes, which is a shame 
to speake, it is enforced into an horse’s neighings ; 
sometimes, the masculine vigor being laid aside, it is 
sharpened into the shrillnesse of a woman’s voyce ; 
now and then it is writhed, and retorted with a cer- 
taine artificiall circumvolution. 
mayest see aman with an open mouth, not to sing, 
but as it were, to breathe out his last gaspe, by shut- 
ting in his breath, and by a certaine ridiculous inter- 
ception of his voyce, as it were to threaten silence, 
and now againe to imitate the agonies of a dying 
man, or the extasies of such as suffer. 

In the meantime, the whole body is stirred up and 
downe with certaine histrionical gestures: the lips 
are wreathed, the eyes turne round, the shoulders 
play, and the bending of the fingers doth answsr 
every note. And this ridiculous dissolution is called 
religion ; and where these things are most frequently 
done, it proclaimed abroad that God is there honor- 
ably served. In the meantime, the common people 
standing, trembling and astonished, admire the sound 
of the Organs, the noyse of the Cymbals and musi- 
call intruments, the harmony of the Pipes and Cor- 
nets; but yet looke upon the gesticulatious of the 
singers, the meretricious alternations, interchanges, 
and inflections of the voyces, not without derision 
and laughter; so that a man may thinke that they 
came not to an oratory or to a house of prayer, but 
to a theatre; not to pray, but to gaze about them; 
neither is that dreadfull majesty feared before whom 
they stand, ete. Thus, this Church singing, which 
the holy Fathers have ordained that the weake might 
be stirred up to picty, is perverted to the use of un- | 
lawful pleasure, 7. e., the vanity of the singers.—Ban- 
ner of the Cross. 
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The scheme for the nineteenth season of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York is published. It 
comprises five concerts, which will take place on the 


| 


in the habit of marching farthest have bells, and the 
moment they hear the kudrech they wend their steps 


| homeward, and are followed by all in a row.—Cot- 


10th of November, the 22d of December, the 2d of | 


February, the 16th of March, and the 20th of April. 
Each concert will be preceded by two afternoon re- 


hearsals, and one which will take place in the morn- | 


ing. The former will commence at 3 1-2 o’clock, 
and the latter at 10 0’clock. Those for the 
concert will occur on the afternoons of October 10 
and 24, and on the morning of November 10. The 
first programme will inclade Robert Schumann's 
Symphony, No. 2, in C; Beethoven’s Overture. 
“Leonora,” No. 2, in C (first time); and Mendels 


sohn’s Overture in 1D, “ A Calm Sea and Happy | a 
| produced fifteen thousand francs, (three thousand 


Voyage.” The rehearsals and concerts will take 
lace at the Academy of Music. The orchestra will 
“ under the direcuon of Mr. Theodore Eisfeld.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

Miss Kellogg, who made a kind of a début ata 
matinee last season, in New York, will make her first 
formal appearance in opera during the present fall. 
She has been vigorously prosecuting her studies of 
late, and may be seen almost nightly at the Academy, 
listening and learning as hard as she can, while the 
great prima donnas display their different styles. 
Miss Kellogg’s friends, and they are legion, predict 
for her a brilliant career.—N. O. Picayune. 


The Conductor, Muzio’s opera of Una Scomezia, 
written expressly for Patti, Brignoli, Ferri and Susi- 
ni, will be produced at the Academy of Music dur- 
ing the present month.—ZLid. 


For next year, on dit, Mr. Ullmann has engaged 


first | 


the famous London prima donna, Czillag ; for 1862, | 


Johanna Wagner and the sisters Marchisgo. It is 
understood that Gye, of Covent Garden, having lost 
Mario, wishes to retain Tamberlik, so that his Amer- 
ican engagement will probably go over to September, 
1861.—ZJbid. 

Ullmann, besides Jenny Ney, above mentioned, 
has engaged Signorina Inclini, (why will she not be 
native and democratic enough to call herself plain 
Miss Hinckley,) the new American star on the lyric 
stage in Italy, to be here in the commencement of 
November, while the famous contralto, M’me. D’ 
Anzgri, is upon her way. Also, Carl Formes’s bro- 
ther, William, a baritone. 


The Brooklyn Academy of Music is now nearly 
completed, externally ; and (the New York Zribune 
says) it makes a much finer appearance than we sup- 
posed it could, judging from the elevation of the 
architect. But no one would imagine from any ex- 
ternal indications that it was a building devoted to 
music and the fine arts. It is the most massive look- 
ing and imposing structure in Brooklyn, and there is 
none on this side of the East River that look so much 
like a monastic or collegiate building. Keeping out 
of view the purposes for which it is intended, it is a 
noble picce of architecture. We hope that some 
amends will be made in the interior decorations for 
its external solemnity. 

M’me. Anna Bishop has returned from her South- 
ern and Western tour, and at last accounts was en- 
joying herself in the country near New York.—N. O. 
Picayune. 


General Washington’s Harpsichord, now the prop- 
erty of the Mount Vernon Association, has lately 
been re-varnished and repaired. It is a singular 
looking affair, about ten feet long, and varving from 
four feet to cighteen inches in width. It was sent on 
Friday to Mount Vernon, so that the Prince saw it. 

Snernernps’ Cnorvus.—The Ranz des Vaches echo 
from every Alpine height; but no idea can be con- 
veyed in words of the peculiarity of these mountain 
choruses. They are not tanes or melodies, and are 
not governed by the ordinary rules of music; yet 
they have rules, and in their native air are thrilling 
beyond description. There is very little motion of 
the lips or mouth, and the breathing is scarcely per- 
ceptible. Their character varies in different parts of 
Switzerland, and corresponds to the character of the 
people, and also of individuals, being gay and lively, 
or sad and melancholy, with the temperament of the 
singer and the oceasion which calls them forth. 
Sometimes two or three sing together, and keep time 
and tune, but itis not usual. It is the song of the 
solitary shepherd on the hills, and invented not for 
communication with men, but with the animals, who 
are his life-companions. The literal translation of 
the French and German word is cow rows, and evi 
dently refers to the manner in which the cows arrange 
themselves when coming at its call. Those who are 








tages of the Alps. 

The following is a list of the opera company which 
has been engaged for the Tacon theatre, Havana, for 
the approaching season. The prime donne are Lotti, 
Fanny Natali and Volpiri; contralto, ‘T'riez, Natali ; 
tenort, Pausani, Volpani and Testa; baritoni, Cresci 
and Manousi; bassi, Biati, and Rocco. 


Two concerts given .by Camillo Sivori, the great 
violinist, at Milan, in aid of the cause of Garibaldi, 


dollars,) which have been forwarded to the victori- 
ous commander. 


Tne LIBERATOR AND THE LEVELLER.—We hear 
from Paris that great preparations are being made 
for the production of Zannhduser at the Grand Opera. 
The only person in Paris, to judge from the news- 
papers, who likes Herr Wagner’s music (of which 
specimens, it may be remembered, were presented to 
the Parisians a few months since in a series of some 
half dozen concerts) is the Emperor Napoleon. The 
Emperor has had several interviews with Herr Wag- 
ner, and the result is that he is charmed with his mu- 
sic; though it is scarcely probable that at these inter- 
views Herr Wagner either sang or played to his Maj- 
esty. On the other hand, it is satisfactory to know 
that Herr Wagner is charmed with the Emperor Na- 
poleon. The Emperor has directed that no expense 
shall be spared in putting Tannhduser on the stage in 
a style worthy of the great Republican and German 
Unitarian who composed it; and Herr Wagner has 
shown his appreciation of the great Liberator of op- 
pressed nationalties by introducing into his perfect 
chrysolite of an opera the meretricious and altogether 
foreign element of a ballet, so as to qualify it for pro- 
duction at the Academic. This is very civil on both 
sides; and, even if Zunnhiéuser does not succeed in 
Paris) which, however, it must do if enough money 
is spent on it), the French Emperor will be sure to 
have some sort of success in Germany—that is to 
say, among the party to which Herr Wagner belongs, 
and over which he has an influence which will not 
appear unaccountable to those who have read any of 
his writings. We wonder what Napoleon I. would 
have thonght of Herr Wagner’s operas—supposing 
that he had heard them at a moment when there was 
no question about the possession of the Rhine coun- 
try. He liked Méhul’s roto, which was written in 
the Italian style, but not Mélunl’s other operas ; and, 
when he was asked why he had not appointed Cheru- 
bini director of his concerts, replicd—ignorantly, but 
with a meaning that some will understand—that it 
was “becanse he liked music, not noise.” It suits 
Napoleon III. just now to pretend that he likes noise, 
not music. However, we will say no more about 
Tannhduser, until it is brought out at the Royal En- 
glish Opera—which, it is said now, will open the first 
weck in October.—ZJllustrated Times. 


Tue SirFievrs 1x Paris.—The late Parisian 
papers speak of a singular association which is or- 
ganizing in that city, under the significant title of the 
“Blackbird’s Club.” It is actually composed of 
twenty young gentlemen, whose namber may be in- 
creased to thirty, and who will distribute themselves, 
by hands of six, eight or ten, to attend all the princi- 
pal performances of the theatres in the French capi- 
tal. Their aim is to restore the whistle in all its pris- 
tine prerogatives, and to crush the organization of 
paid claqueurs who applaud so tremendously the ar- 
tists whom they black mail, and the pieces, the au- 
thors of which are in their good graces. The black- 
birds, who are all gentlemen of taste, and very well 
posted up about dramatic literature, will go to the 
theatres at the club’s expense, and scatter themselves 
in the house two by two, in order to whistle or ap- 
plaud according to their individual spontaneous best 
judgment, and without the least semblance of a _pre- 
concerted plan. But they will whistle only at the 
end of acts, for fear of troubling the performance. 

At the last meeting of the club, an important ques- 
tion was the order of the day. What kind of whistle 
would the blackbirds use? Some were for a screak- 
ing one; but the majority decided in favor of a mel- 
low one, thinking that their right was to criticise, but 
without offering any kind of provocation. We think 
that the Parisian theatres, pestered with low stipend- 
ed claqueurs, will be highly benefited by the new or- 
ganization ; and as for the artists and authors whose 
misfortune may be to hear the almost forgotten sound, 
they may at least comfort themselves with the 
thought that they have paid nothing for their whis- 
tles. 








Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEaaeat BEV BTC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Ceo. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Far away, my thoughts are far away. 
Mrs. Bloede. 25 
A taking song, written with more than common 
ability and offering many nice points to the singer. 


Scotch Ballad. McNaughton. 25 


The happy talent of the composer has already fur- 
nished the home-circle with many charming ballads, 
which will secure this very pretty new one a friendly 
reception. 


Jeannie Wilton. 


I am thinking of my mother. L. Marshall. 25 


A nice sentimental song. Easy. 
Glover. 25 


A song, which will be popular. It calls the popular 
** Ever of thee’’ pleasantly to mind, not on account 
of any plagiarism in the melody, but because of the 
similarity in the general construction and the excel- 
lency of the whole compc sition. 


Ever my spirit lingers with thee. 


Instrumental Music. 


Intermede Ball. New Dance. 35 


With full music and figures as agreed on by the 
leading masters of the terpsichorean art in Paris. 


Song of the Page, in the ‘‘ Huguenots.” ‘Tran- 
scribed by Otto Dresel. 35 

The well-known, beautiful Aria @’ Entrata as a cap- 
tivating piano piece. The peculiar difficulty of 
transferring all the beauties of an elaborate score to 
the piano, which is denied the power of *‘ singing,” 
are nicely overcome. Thereputation of the composer 

is such, that something very fine may be expected. 


La Réve de Bonheur (Dream of happiness) 
Waltzes. Camille Schubert. 50 

Very brilliant, yet only moderately difficult. Schu- 

bert is to Paris, what Strauss is to Vienna, or D’Albert 

to London. When the Parisians waltz, the music, in 

nine cases out of ten, is by Schubert. These spark- 

ling waltzes are not yet as widely known here as they 
deserve to be. 


Toast Galop. Arranged by Carl Zerrahn, 25 
A favorite galop which promises to be very popular 
during the ensuing season. 
Grande Fantaisie brilliante. 
C. Voss. 75 
One of Voss's best arrangements, of the difficulty of 
his Fantasias on Martha and Traviata. Players of 


some experience will not need to practice much on 
them. 


Don Pasquale. 


First set of Mazurkas. J. Mikel. 50 
Composed for the introduction of a new Mazurka 
step, taught in Paris, the full description of which is 
given with the music. 


Books. 

Tue WesLeYan Sacrep Harp. A collection 
of Choice Tunes and Hymns for Prayer, Class 
and Camp Meetings, Choirs and Congregational 
Singing. 

A very compact and convenient 12mo. volume of 
words and music for the Methodist Church, and one 
that will prove quite welcome for public and private 
use. It contains nearly 300 pages of the best hymns 
and tunes, most of which are standard old favorites 
and the remainder those that will soon become such. 


50 





Music sy Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining sup- 
plies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
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